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PIOUS INDIAN CHILDREN. 


The above Picture is the frontispiece to a littte book, entitled, 
« Narratives of the lives of Pions Indian Children, who lived on 
Martha’s Vineyard more than a hundred years ago.” Writ- 
ten by Rev. EXPERIENCE MayHEW, Minister on that Island, 
and certified by the good Ministers of Boston at that time. There 
are twenty-two Narratives in the Book. 


ELIZABETH PaTTOMPAN, was one of the Indian Children, 
described in this book. Her Narrative was published in the 
Youth’s Companion of the 23d Sept. last. The passage allud- 
ed to in the above picture, is as follows : 


“One morning, her father going out of his house before it was 
quite light, and walking towards their spring, he thought he 
heard near that place the voice of his daughter, who went out 
some time before him; and going a little nearer, he fouud that 
he was not mistaken, for he then plainly heard her calling on God 
fur his mercy to be extended to her.’ 


We now extract from the book the Narrative of 
ABIGAIL MANHUT, 
Who died at Chilmark in the year 1685, aged twenty years. 

Abigail Manhut was a daughter of John Am- 
manhut, an Indian minister, and a sister of Hosea 
Manhut, formerly one of the pastors of the Indian 
Church on the west end of Martha’s Vineyard: 
she was piously educated by her father and moth- 
er, who were both esteemed godly persons ; and she 
appeared pious from her childhood. 

She was taught to read while she was young,and 
delighted much in reading the Scriptures and other 
good books. 

She also loved to go to meeting and hear the 
word of God preached, and was a strict observer of 
the Sabbath. 

She was not inclined to run about with rude and 
wicked company, as many young people are, but 


* constantly and seriously attended the worship of 


God in the family to which she belonged ; and was 
always very dutiful and obedient to her parents. 

She had not, so far as did appear, any fellowship 
with the unfruitful works of darkness; but was, on 
the contrary, a zealous reprover of them. 

Her relations, yet living, do affirm that she used 
boldness and courage in reproving their indiscre- 
ions when she knew them to be guilty of any fault. 

Such as were acquainted with her also affirm, 
that she used to pray by herself, and that very fre- 
quently; and when she had none with her but 
— she was sometimes found praying with 
them. 

She used, in the time of her health, to discourse 
very seriously about the things of God and another 
life; and having learned of her mother with whom 
she lived after her father’s death, to sing psalm 


|tunes, she used not only to sing with the rest of 
ithe family before morning and evening prayer, but 
| was also frequently heard singing Psalms by her- 
self alone. 

It is so long since this young woman died, that 
I cannot distinctly remember many things concer- 
ning her; but while I was writing this account of 
her, my aged mother came in and told me, that she 
lived and labored for some time in my father’s 
house, behaving herself very well while she was 
there; and that my father esteemgd ‘er a very pi- 
ous person. ; . } 

She died of a lingering consumptive distemper 
and appeared sensible of the gradual approach of 
death towards her; and in the time of her sick: | 
ness, behaved herself as one that had lived well 
ought to do. She prayed often to God, and desir- 
ed others to pray with and for her, and gave many 
good exhortations to her relations, and others that 
came to visit her; and her mind appeared to be 
calm and serene, as being possessed with peace in 
believing. 

When she was going to die she was sensible of 
it, and told those about her, that she should now 
presently leave them; but seemed not at all surpri- 
sed at the approach of the king of terrors. She 
comforted her relations by telling ‘them, that she 
was perfectly willing to die, being persuaded that 
she was going to God, in whose presence there 
was fulness of joy ; yea, she rejoiced that that hap- 
py time was now come. She also exhorted and 
encouraged those about her to love God, and live 
to him; telling them how good and profitable it 
was so to do. 

Having spoken to this purpose, and seeming to 
be nigh to death, her friends that were with her 
committed her to God by prayer; and she appear- 
ed evidently to join with them therein, by lifting up 
her hands and eyes to heaven, from, whence she 
well knew that all her help came. After this she 
spake no more ; but being asked whether her de- 
sires were still after God, she by a sign answered 
that they were; and so went to Him after whom 
her soul longed. 
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THE ROMAN DAUGHTER. 
Translated from the French. 
Marcella was the only daughter of Apollodorus, a 
skilful architect who flourished under the reign of 





Trajan. Nature heaped her gifts upon this young 
girl in a most remarkable manner. At twelve 
years old, she was as much a woman in manners 
and character, as young iadies usually are at 
eighteen. The least valuable of her gifts was her 
extreme beauty. Her long glossy hair fell in abun- 
dant masses on her neck and shoulders, her large 
dark eyes were full of mild intelligence, her motions 
were graceful, and her figure tall and majestic. 
The painters and sculptors all crowded around her 
father’s house, eager to obtain her likeness, as a 
copy for the Hebes and Floras, with which they 
decorated palaces and temples. 

But, as I have said, beauty was the least of her 
attractions. Her intelligence, amiability, polite- 
ness and dignity would have gained admiration had 
they belonged to the plainest person. 

At ten years old, she wrote Greek as correctly 
as Latin, which last was her native language. She 
knew by heart, and recited with much eloquence, 
the best passages from Homer,Virgil, and Ovid ; 
she had read and made extracts from the most fa- 
mous orators and historians ; she expressed herself 
in words remarkably proper and well-chosen; and 





the tone of her voice was so soft and harmonious, 
that it made even common thoughts appear beauti- 
ful. In reading, she was not satisfied with mere 
correctness; she did something more than “‘mjnd the 
stops ;”’ she read with so much emphasis and feel- 
ing, that she expressed just what the author wished 
to have expressed. In those days women seldom 
learned any thing, except a little music and dan- 
cing: but Marcella was early accustomed to make 
extracts, to analyze sentences, to define words, and 
to write letters upon all sorts of subjects; in this 
way she acquired great purity of style.. Sometimes 
she expressed the thoughts of the best poets in her 
own language, and sometimes she composed verses 
of her own ; in either case, the gracefulness and 
precision with which she wrote was truly remark- 
able. By her knowledge of history, mythology, ge- 
ography, and philosophy, she contrived to make in- 
teresting comparisons and allusions, whatever her 
subject might be: yet while the appropriateness 
and abundance of her quotations and illustrations 
betrayed a careful reader and experienced writer, 
the simplicity of her style made them delightful 
even tothe most youthful. In conversation she was 
much admired. She never tried to make an unbe- 
coming display of her acquirements, and never 
failed to give others a fair opportunity to shine. Tor 
this reason, she was beloved by those who were 
inferior to her. 

Marcella, in addition to her other accomplish- 
ments, had a fine taste for drawing and architec- 
ture. ~Her father had taught her to be interestéd 
in these subjects; and nothing gave him more 
pleasure than to consult her in the plans he had 
formed. 

You will think this wonderful girl was perfect. 
Alas, she was not. She had one fault,which threw 
a shade over her finest qualities. She loved to 
laugh at what was ridiculous, or what appeaged to 
her to be so; and when she thought of a witty sar- 
casm, she seldom paused to think whose feelings it 
might hurt. She was naturally kind and generous, 
and far from wishing to injure any one; but she 
was thoughtless in the exercise of her wit, and thus 
she did nearly as much harm, as if she had really 
been bad-hearted. A habit of speaking sarcastical- 
ly is a very grievous fault, whether it proceeds from 
ill nature or thoughtlessness. We should speak of 
the faults of others, as we wish to have our own 
spoken of by others. 

A sarcasm, although perfectly just, cost poor 
Marcella her own life, as well as that of her belov- 
ed father. 

Apollodorus had imprudently excited a prejudice 
against himself in the mind of Adrian, who after- 
wards became emperor. ‘T'rajan had employed him 
to form the plan of a new and magnificent bridge 
to be thrown over the Danube; and the bridge was 
begun and finished under the direction of that 
celebrated architect. Adrian, who coveted the 
reputation of being both painter and architect, at 
that time spent entire days in copying melons, cu- 
cumbers, gourds, and pumpkins. Whether he was 
jealous of the great fame of Apoliodorus, | know 
not; but he found much fault with the bridge, and 
took every opportunity to ridicule it. The archi» 
tect, vexed at his unjust criticisms, said to him one 
day, with a smile of mockery, ‘‘ You had bet- 
ter content yourself with painting cucumbers 
and pumpkins; that employment is best suited to 
your talents.” Adrian never forgave-this. He did 
not rest till Apollodorus was exiled far from Rome ; 
and when he became Emperor, he caused the mag- 
nificent bridge over the Danube to be destroyed. 





He was extravagantly fond of building ; and a few 
' yearsafter he was clothed with the imperial purple,he 
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began to errecta Temple to Venus. When this 
edifice was finished, Adrian sent a model of it to 
Apollodorus, pretenuing he wanted to know his o- 
pinion of it, but in reality to humble and vex him by 
such a display of his superior talent; for he really 
though this temple was the eighth wonder of the 
world. ‘The exiled architect, home-sick for his be- 
loved Rome, at first paid little attention to the 
model. Handing it to Marcella, he said, “ Take 
it, my child, and examine the work of the pump- 
kin painter.” At the first glance the young artist 
discovered a shocking fault. ‘* Ah, papa, look at 
this statue of Venus seated! It is three times too 
high in proportion to the temple. If by any acci- 
dent,” said she, laughing, ‘‘ the goddess should take 
a fancy to rise up, she must either break her head, 
against the ceiling, or stand nearly double.” 

The criticism was just, and Apollodorus could 
not but wonder that so glaring a fault had hitherto 
escaped observation. ‘ Ah, it is easy enough to 
paint pumkins!” said he; ‘but not so easy to 
build bridges and temples.” ; 

When the model was returned, he did not fail to 
inform the emperor of a fault, which betrayed such 
ignorance of architecture, and which had been in- 
stantly discovered by a girl of thirteen years old. 

Adrian was the more angry at Marcella’s remark, 
because he could not but acknowledge that it was 
true. ‘I'o remedy the defect, it was necessary to 
demolish the temple, and build another. 

It is dangerous to wound the self-love of arbitra- 
ry princes. Apollodorus was accused of conspira- 
cy against the government; no proof could be 
brought forward; but the judges were willing to 
please the angry despot and they condemned him 
to death. 

A remarkable attachment existed between Mar- 
cella and her father; for there was so much simi- 
larity in their tastes and pursuits, that he seemed 
like a companion and friend. When she heard of 
his dreadful fate, she was overcome with grief and 
despair. She spoke of nothing, and thought of 
nothing, but her father. Her appetite and strength 
began to fail, and it was soon evident that she 
would not long survive him. 

The only thing in which she took any pleasure 
Was in erecting a monument, to commemorate his 
genius and her love. ‘The model she formed was 
a little temple of white marble. The statue of 
Apollodorus was placed in the centre, surrounded 
by personifications of the fine arts; his daughter 
knelt beside him with his hand pressed to her heart; 
and the goddess of immortality placed a crown up- 
on his head. Near this figure was a tomb of por- 
phyry, surrounded by weeping genii; Marcella, 
embracing the statue of her father, held in her left 
hand an open scroll, on which was written, “I can- 
not survive my father.” 

After this monument was finished, the wretched 
girl failed rapidly. She tried to appear cheerful, 
for her mother’s sake; but she grew weaker and 
weaker, and at last anxiety and sorrow made her 
quite delirious. She would talk to her father by 
the hour together ; and sometimes she would raise 
her hand in fury and attempt to strike, calling a- 
loud upon the tyrant Adrian. 

A few hours before her death, her senses retur- 
ned. She begged her mother to forgive all the 
trouble she had caused her. ‘‘ Oh, how sorry I am 
to leave you alone!” said she, “ but I have com- 
fort in the thought that I go to meet my father.” 

Exerting all her remaining strength, she knelt 
humbly on the bed, and leaning on the bosom of 
her unhappy mother, she breathed her last sigh at 
the age of thirteen years and five months. 
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THE CHRISTIAN VICTIM. 

The persecutions to which the early Christians 
were subjected, form the basis of a new work, re- 
cently published in Boston,under the title of “ The 
Vestal, a tale of Pompeii.” We make a short 
extract. 


“The last Christian who was brought out to 








suffer was an old and venerable man, whose white 
hairs and benevolent aspect pleaded eloquently in 
his behalf. In the procession he hobbled along by 
the aid of his staff alone—the last of the Christians 
in the procession. But the feebleness of his body 
extended not to his mind; and he had joined the 
band in the centre of the arena,with a countenance 
as calm and a spirit as firm as the boldest martyr 
there. As he advanced into the arena leaning up- 
on his staff alone, without a weapon, which he had 
refused as being too old and too feeble to wield it, 
the door of the vivarium was thrown open, and a 
huge lion rushed, with a deep roar, into the arena. 
The helpless old man turned instinctively towards 
him, but without offering any show of resistance. 
The infuriated animal lashed his sides ‘with his 
tail, and tore up the sand, as he bounded furiously 
round the arena. The old man constantly turned 
towards him, with his eyes fixed upon him; while 
the lion,as if he wished some apology for bis attack, 
seemed endeavoring either to rouse him to some 
show of resistance, or to attack in the rear; for 
as he sprang toward him, he constantly turned a- 
side as he met the calm, fixed gaze of the unwa- 
vering Christian. At length, amid the deep and 
breathless silence,the old man’s voice was heard, as 
he turned upward his gaze, ‘ Father, into thy hands 
[ commit my spirit.’ 

‘Now,’ whispered Marcus, ‘the charm is brok- 
en;’ and at the same instant, the lion waa seen 
bounding towards him with prodigious leaps.— 
This time he swerved not as before from his course, 
and in an instant he was seen crouching quietly at 
the feet of the old man. A pause of astonishment 
held the spectators breathless for an instant; then 
‘A miracle! a prodigy, burst from a thousand 
tongues in every part of the amphitheatre. 

The Emperor liked not this; and at a private 
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From the Christian Mirror. 
THE THREE BROTHERS. 

The future is a mystery. We know what has 
been; but what shall be is hidden from us—is ob. 
scured in darkness; and our shortsightedness can- 
not penetrate the thick clouds of futurity. Man 
who is born in affluence, and surrounded by friends, 
may have been forsaken, friendless, and imprison. 
ed, ere the day of death arrives, with none to re. 
member his sorrows, or soothe his mental agonies; 
while he who is of obscure birth, known only ag 
poverty is known, may have arisen to conspicuous 
seats, and distinguished honors. Ever thus it is, 
Then let none boast of birth, or wealth, or friends; 
nor let the forsaken be cast down. Surely we know 
not what a few years will bring forth. 

It was a calm and serene morning in June. The 
glorious sun had but just peered over the far dis- 
tant ocean. Nota cloud was stretched in lawless 
repose on the blue vault of heaven. But silence 
reigned—as if the globe had been changed from 
all its noise and bustle into a magnificent charnel 
house. But soon the stillness was broken by the 
infant prattle of a fond mother’s cherub ones. They 
had arisen with the sun, and were now sporting in 
all the loveliness and buoyancy of childhood, upon 
the dark green earth. ‘That mother then was hap- 
py. She could smile with her children, and look 
up to God and bless him for the happiness which 
he was permitting her to enjoy. But could she have 
overturned the strong-sealed pages of the future, 
her joy would have instantly been turned into sor- 
row—and the flush of health would have been swept 
from her brow. But it was not best for her to read 
the fearful destiny of those whom she held dear as 





signal from him a tiger was turned out upon the 
arena. ‘The lion instantly recovered his fierce- 
ness—his loud, deep roar sounded like thunder— 
his mane bristled, and his eyes flashed fire. ‘The 
tiger came leaping towards them, but was instantly 
met by the ravenous lion. The contest was fierce, 
but it was short. T'he short snarl of the tiger was 
heard mingling with the deep roar of the lion—now 
they appeared like two wrestlers erect, and closely 
embraced in their desperate struggles—and now 
rolling together upon the sand, and half buried un- 
der the cloud that their struggles raised about them. 
There was sudden leaping back and forth, as each 
tried to gain some advantage in a new attack. 
Gradually however the contest seemed becom- 
ing less violent; and as the cloud of sand subsid- 
ed, the lion was seen standing over the prostrate 
tiger, his teeth buried in his throat, from which 
he was evidently draining the blood to satisfy his 
ravenous appetite; while the tiger, by the feeble- 
ness of his occasional struggles, which gradually 
became convulsive efforts, and terminated in what 
appeared a mere spasmodic shiver of the limbs, 
showed how complete was the victory of his foe. The 
Emperor would gladly have ordered tresh beasts to be 
turned in; but the clamor of the superstitious mob 
was so loud, that unwilling to give offence to his 
people so svon upon his first visit, he thought proper 
to consent. ‘It is the will of the gods! It is the 
will of the gods!’ was shouted onevery side. The 
Emperor yielded reluctantly to the will, not of the 
gods, but of the people, and the old man was re- 
moved unharmed. 

The spectacle closed. The people rose—while 
the Emperor retired, and the confused hum and 
noise of a retiring crowd was heard. 

For my own part, I involuntarily exclaimed, as 
the old man was led safely away, ‘ thank the gods 
for this !’ 

‘Thank Jehovah, rather,’ said a soft low voice 
at my side. 

I turned instantly round towards the Vestal, who, 
[ was convinced, must have uttered the remark! 
but nothing in her manner indicated it.—On the 
contrary, with the rest of the Vestals she seemed 
preparing to retire, conducted and guarded by the 


life.—They were comparatively innocent then, and 
she, like too many indulgent parents, presumed 
they would ever be thus. No crimes had stained 
their characters: they knew no wrong. Gay and 
ardent, careless of the future, away old time, hur- 
ried the earliest morning of their days. 

Soon had the eldest stepped upon his fourteenth 
year; but he was entirely an altered being. He 
now conld drink, and swear, and fight, without 
fearing God or man. Noone who knew him, would 
employ the impious youth, neither would he live at 
home; but uniting himself with a ship’s crew, he 
followed a seaman’s life, for a few months, and 
then was swallowed up by the great devourer, 
Ocean. ‘Thus ended the life of the eldest son, 
who was once the pride of a father, and the belov- 
ed of a tender mother. 

The second is not dead. A little while ago! 
saw him. But ah, how different from what he 
once was! iniquity had taken fast hold of him—he 
was intoxicated—and since then he has committed 
a crime, which bids him lie within the walls of a 
prison—condemned by the just laws of his country. 

The third went down to the grave, a wayward 
and an erring youth—in a short time his days were 
at their full. I can distinctly remember the day I 
looked upon him, when his eyes were closed forev- 
er. 

The same sun moves up the clear blue sky, as it 
did one-and-twenty years ago—but it throws not Its 
beauteous beams upon the animating countenance 
of that once fond mother—nor does its golden rays 
gladden her sorrowing heart. She is dead to na- 
ture—dead almost to earth—for she has lost all that 
she once held dear. And can a mother forget those 
whom she nursed in helpless infancy? And when 
they are no more, does she forget that they ever 
were? Never! But had she nurtured them to 
pray, and trained them up in the service of the 
Lord, think you that she would now have been 
childless _—now left to mourn because her child- 
ren are not? Here is a warning to parents—your 
offspring now are young, and there is hope. And 
will you suffer this precious seed time to glide mis 
improved away? You now look with deep anxiety 
upon your children,as they skip about in life’s young 














ictor and the sanctity of her own character. 





gaiety—and so did that mother of whom I have 
been speaking. But do not, I pray you, neglect 
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to go with them to your closets; for soon like her 
you may be called to mourn, as one and another of 
them are removed forever from your domestic 
circles. :, 

What is or can be more pleasing, than to observe 
a whole family kneeling before the fireside altar. 
There infancy and age unite in pouring forth the 
fervent desires of the heart, to the great God who 
made them. Would that every family was such! 
then we could look forward with feelings of delight; 
and though we should soon lay our bodies in the 
dust, feel assured that our God would be our chil- 
dren’s God, and the God of our children’s children, 
even to the latest posterity. 

And is there nothing here, young friends, that 
should interest you? The sun of your days may go 
down in the morning: and are you prepared to die? 
—have you given up all that you once held dear, 
to follow the Savior? Hlas he your whole heart, 
and have you this day been upon your knees, to 
thank him for preserving your lives and health du- 
ting the silent hours of the past night? If not, you 
are unprepared for death. But 1 wou!d beseech 
you as your friend to become a Christian—to be 
reconciled to God; then should you early be called 
away from earth, the Lord would take you up to 
glory, to enjoy and praise him forever and ever. 

8S. D. 0. C. 
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DYING TRIUMPHS OF A CHILD. 

From the report of Rev. Sylvester Scovel, dated 
Harrison, Hamilton county, Ohio, Aug. 17, 1830: 

One of the lambs of this precious flock has al- 
ready gone to the arms of the good Shepherd on 
high. She was a little girl of about fifteen, small, 
from the early affliction she had suffered, but of 
adult stature in Christian knowledge and experi- 
ence. She was one of the earliest after my arrival 
here, that savingly received the gospel, and became 
amember of the Harrison church. Like the flow- 
er that must be bruised before its fragrance is em- 
ited, she exhibited the sweetest savor of Christ, 
while in affliction both before and after her self- 
dedication to God. Through the latter period, 
however, she ripened most rapidly for the ‘* garner 
ofGod.” On being asked, during the evening af- 
ter her baptism, what kind of a day it had been to 
her, she said, ‘Oh! it has been the best day of 
my life; it has seemed as if I was almost in heav- 
en!” She was now too weak to read with ease, 
and said, “* Do, mother, read for me that chapter, 
where it says so often “ his mercy endures for ev- 
er.” In a few days after her profession, her dis- 
ease advanced so rapidly as to leave her no hopes 
of recevery. She was calm,however ; her prospects 
bright, and her faith strong. Her fears of death 
wereremoved,and her holy familiarity with heavenly 
things, showed her to be near the eternal enjoyment 
of them. 

Her feet were painful, and on their being bathed, 
she said, looking at their swollen appearance, “I 


shall soon walk the streets of the New Jerusalem.” 


On missing her cap from her head, she said to her 
attendants, ‘‘ Do not mind my cap, I shall soon 
Possess a crown.” As the closing scene drew near, 
the called her father, and throwing her arms 
around his neck, said, ‘‘ My dear papa, you have 
been very kind; I thank you for all your kindness 
tome. [ cannot, but God will reward you for all 
your care of me. Now, papa, I am going to heav- 
en,and O! my father, I want you to follow me. 
You will be kind to comfort and support my moth- 
et: O yes, father, I know you will!” She then 
took his hand, and with an expressive look, said, 
“Dear father, farewell !” 
er mother being very ill, was brought to her, 
* her request, when she embraced her, and said, 
‘Dear mother, I thought we should both go togeth- 
er, but the will of the Lord be done. Don’t grieve 
for me, I am happy, and soon shall be more so. 
esus is my dear Savior, my joy and support.” She 
then kissed her, and said, ‘“‘ Dear mother, farewell !’’ 
Her brother and cousin came; she reached out 
her pale hand to them, and insisted,with most affec- 


tionate earnestness,that they would promise to follow 
her to heaven. She said, ‘I am going to Jesus ; 
O, quit your wild plays, and follow me !—pray, read 
the Bible—be baptized—go to church; and do all 
those good things the Lord has left us to do.” And 
as though her affectionate vehemence would not 
let them go,she continued, “‘O pray,—prayer climbs 
the ladder Jacob saw. O beware of the worm that 
never dies! and of the fire that shall never be 
quenched. O, beware of that universal doctrine! 
or you will never get toheaven.” Her work seem- 
ed now done, and her last change commencing. 
She accordingly, with great sweetness, repeated : 
** Jesus can make a dying bed 
Feel soft as downy pillows are; 
While on his breast T lean my head, 
And breathe my life out sweetly here.” 

She had requested her friend Charlotte to sing 
her favorite hymn, whenever they saw that she was 
leaving them. Her extremities grew cold. She 
inquired, ‘‘ Is this death?” Some one said, Likely 
it is. She replied calmly, ‘* O, I hope it is!” while 
all her heart seemed to say, ‘‘ Come, Lord Jesus, 
come quickly.” A little after, she perceived the 
crisis, and distinctly said, ‘Charlotte, my breath 
is short ; I am going.” They began, and as well 
as the scene would permit them, they sung :— 

se When I can read my title clear,”’ &c. 
But as their trembling voices were repeating, 
‘© There shall I bathe my weary soul 
In seas of heavenly rest; 
And not a wave of trouble roll 
Across my peaceful breast,”” 
she looked a sweet last farewell upon each one suc- 
cessively, and then looking upwards calmly surren- 
dered her spirit. 

So great was her desire to depart and be with 
Christ, that I preached her funeral sermon to a nu- 
merous and weeping assembly from the words, “I 
am ina strait betwixt two, havinga desire to de- 
part,” &c. Heaven seemed near while we were 
around the grave of little Rebecca, and I thought, 
‘* Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord.” 

Missionary Reporter. 








NATURAL HISTORY. 








From the Infant’s Magazine. 
THE CAMEL, 

The Camel is as high, and sometimes higher 
than the head of a man, and as long as a bench on 
which ten or twelve children can sit. He is from 
five to six and a half feet high, and from ten to 
twelve feet long. 

His color is light brown, with a little red on his 
back and sides. Under the neck, and on the 
breast, the color is pale or almost white. 

His shape is very homely and disagreeable. His 
legs are long ; his body short and large; his neck 
long and crooked ; his head small and awkward ; 
and on his back he has a great bunch or hump. 
His movements are as homely as his shape, for he 
holds his neck and head, as though he was in dis- 
tress, and walks as if it hurt him to move. 

The feet of the Camel appear to be made to walk 
only on sandy ground. ‘They are soft and flat, so 
that in the mud they would slip, and throw him 
down, and among stones, they would soon be bruis- 
ed and become sore. 

The Camel lives in Asia and Africa; but he is 
mostly used in Arabia, a country in the southern 
part of Asia, where the ground is covered with sand, 
and where other animals can hardly walk. 

He lives entirely on vegetables, such as grass, 
hay and grain. He will also eat thorns and this- 
tles. . 

The camel is one of the most useful of all ani- 
mals. In Arabia, he takes the place of the cow, 
the sheep, and the horse. Like the cow, the fe- 
male camel gives milk, of which butter and cheese 
are made. Like the sheep, camels yield wool, 
which grows on their backs, and of which clothes 
are made. Like the horse, he carries his master 
on his back, whenever he pleases to ride; and he 
carries goods, and heavy burdens from one place 





to another. 
In the deserts of Arabia, the camel is the great- 








est blessing which the people enjoy ; for besides all 
his other uses, there is no other animal which can 
cross the great deserts which lie in that country. 
The camel not only crosses the desert with a load 
of goods on his back, but also gives milk to feed his 
master on the way. 

A desert is a great plain, covered with sand, on 
which there are neither streams of water, nor 
trees, 

The camel seems to have been made for the use 
of the people who live near the great deserts of 
Arabia; for by drinking a great quantity of water 
before he begins his journey, he need not drink 
again for two weeks, and thus he can cross the de- 
sert without drinking. 

And he eats but very little during his journey. 
His master only gives him every day a few balls of 
a kind of dried bread, and sometimes at night he 
finds a few thorn-bushes, and eats their leaves. 
With such poor fare this patient creature is con- 
tented and keeps on his journey from day to day. 

The small camels will carry about five hundred, 
and the largest about one thousand pounds across 
the desert. It would take from ten to twenty men 
to carry each camel's load. 

Although so ugly in his looks, the camel -is one 
of the mildest and most patient creatures in the 
world. He kneels down for his master to get on 


| his back, and when he is seated rises again and 


sets off on his journey. He travels all day, under 
the burning sun, without eating or drinking ; and of 
this he does not complain, if he can have a little 
supper, and take his rest at night. 

Our young readers may learn a good lesson from 
the history of the camel. You may learn that the 
bad looks of a thing do not show that it is not real- 
ly good ; for the camel, though a bad looking beast, 
is really one of the kindest and most useful of ani- 
mals, Let us then always be more careful to do 
well than to look well; for we often see the worst 
people dressed in the finest clothes, while those who 
are more poorly dressed, do the most good. Let 
us also remember, that God does not look at the 
dress of people, to know whether they are good or 
bad, but that he looks at their hearts and their ac- 
tions, and by these he judges them. 








EDITORIAL. 











FOLLY. 

In the language of the Old Testament,a wise man 
is a good man, and a fool is wicked. At this time, 
we use the words wise and foolish ina different 
manner, referring rather to the powers of the mind, 
than the moral qualities of the heart. However, 
the most learned and eminent men are never truly 
wise, till they learn of Christ and follow him ; and 
there is no greater folly and ‘madness, than to live 
in sin and reject the blessed Savior. 

In the Proverbs of Solomon it is written, ‘* Fool- 
ishness is bound up in the heart of a child; but the 
rod of correction shall drive it far from him.” Fool- 
ishness here also means wickedness, or a perverse 
spirit ; in which are selfishness, self-will, disobedi- 
ence and stubbornness. ‘These sinful things are 
very apt to spring up in the hearts of children. If 
let alone, they become strong and mighty ; and if 
parents love their children, and mean to be faith- 
ful to them, they are often obliged to drive away these 
wicked feelings by the ‘rod of correction.”” And 
they are not effectually subdued, so as to give way 
to holy and lovely principles, without true repent- 
ance and love to God. 

Without enlarging now on that wickedness of 
heart which is found in every child, it is my pur- 
pose at present to say a few words about those fol- 
lies of childhood and youth which are not consid- 
ered wicked. Children of a lively turn, unless they 
are guided by a very skilful hand, are much ‘in- 
clined to such follies, and it is important that they 
should be instructed and warned respecting them. 

When I speak of childish follies, I do not mean 
amusements and diversions. Children love to 
play, and they ought to be indulged. For the 
time they are employed in play, they should give 
their minds to it, and take enjoyment in it. This 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








is very needful to promote their health, to cheer) 
their spirits, to soften their temper, and to make 
them animated in their studies, and labors. Plays | 
should be innocent and safe, conducted in a kind 
and accomodating spirit, and limited to proper | 
times. 


rents and teachers approve. They should be laid | 


aside entirely out of the mind, when the time of di-| 
. . ! 
version has expired, and they are called to attend | 


to other things. Such amusement is certainly law- 
ful and necessary, and is not to be classed among 
the follies of youth. 

When children are with their teachers or pa- 
rents, it is is not improper for them to be in lively 
spirits. [ would not seal up their mouths, and for- 
bid their uttering a witty or facetious remark. | 
would not prohibit a pleasant smile or even a hearty 
laugh, provided it be not unseasonable or immod- 
erate. ‘There is no reason why a schoolmaster or 
a parent should keep children at an awful distance ; 
or why innocent and obedient children should feel 
abashed and as it were imprisoned, while in the 
School room or around the parental fireside. They 
should always be respectful, and attentive to the 
least hint of instruction or advice; but they need 
not be mutes or mopes because they are little folks. 

But there are practices in which many children 
indulge that are very foolish and ought to be cor- 
rected. The children should be ashamed of them 
and correct them; and ail who have any care of 
their education, should see that they abandon 
them. 

One of these follies, is coarse and boisterous 
laughing ; a habit of bursting into a loud and un- 
pleasant laugh whenever they are pleased, especial- 
ly if the cause of their pleasure comes suddenly 
upon them. Connected with this is a habit of say- 
ing and doing little silly things, on purpose to pro- 
voke one another to laugh. 1 have seen some chil- 
dren who could scarcely enjoy the best play in the 
world, if they could not keep each other constant- 
ly giggling, or laughing loud. I have sometimes 
wished they could stand behind as I did, and look 
on just such a company, and see how very silly 
they would appear, and what an unpleasant noise 
and disturbance they make in the house. I have 
even heard them within a house, as I was passing 
along the street; and I have always said to my- 
self, ‘those are rude children, I suspect they have 
not been well taught and governed.’ 

Another foolish practice among children is, to 
prefer the most silly and useless plays. ‘They have 
some plays that do not exercise the body,or strength- 
en the mind; and I should think they would be- 
come very dull as mere amusements, being repeated 
hundreds of times. I like the plays which re- 
quire bodily action, and those which set children 
to thinking and make them think quick. But to 
sit down to an old play for an hour, merely be- 
cause it is play, shows a spirit of idleness and fol- 
ly that is not very promising. As a substitute for 
these, I would propose interesting studies, with those 
familiar illustrations and explanations which are 
now used in schools and families. Children who 
attend to these things in school, can exercise each 
other upon them at home, and learn a great deal. 
Such little dialogues are quite as amusing as play, 
and very instructive too. They sharpen the wits 
of children, and make them more attentive scholars. 
They want many other plays for exercise; but 
when they are obliged tu sit round the fire, it is 
much better to question each other about capitals, 
mountains, rivers, and other things in Geography 
or any of their studies, than it is to repeat over and 
over “ Hull gull, hand full, parcel how many,” and | 
other stuff of that sort. I have seen children who 
became good spellers by.this mutual instruction in 
the chimney corner; and some of the brightest pu- 
pils at school, are those who cannot keep their stud- 
ies out of their heads when they sit down at home, 
but talk about them to each other and dream of 
them when they sleep. 

Possibly I shall think of some more foolish things 
by next week ; and if the children are willing to 
see whether they can be profited by these, may 
mention them in the paper, 











MISCELLANY. 
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They should always be such as their pa-| 





Application of Scripture.—A little active girl, of | 


ten years old, had for some weeks been nursing, 
with affectionate watchfulness, a sick sister, whom 
she expected to die; her mother and another sis- 
ter being also sad invalids.—She began to feel quite 
worn out; and leaving her cottage one morning, 
in order to fetch medicine, she went along her way 
with a very heavy heart, and crying very much. 
But when reaching Cromer, she heard some one 


speak of two poor criminals about to be executed. | 


Her mind immediately turned to the contrast be- 
tween the feelings of the friends of these poor 
wretches, and her’s for her sister Lizzy ; who,from 
always having been a good and amiable girl, she 
felt must be in the hands of God; and if she died, 
it must be His will, and for good reasons. She 
felt it was wrong in her to encourage her sorrow ; 
therefore, hastening on her business, she resolved 
to do all she could for the comfort of Lizzy, and 
leave the event to God: and whilst returning across 
the fields home, she directed her mind to think of 
what she had learned of Scripture. A verse in the 
119th Psalm came to her recollection with great 
force ; ‘1 know, O Lord, that Thy judgments are 
right; and that Thou in very faithfulaess has caused 
us to be troubled.” She felt so cheered by this text, 
that her mother was quite struck by her briskness 
and change of spirits on her return; and, on ask- 
ing her the cause, learned from her the reasoning 
of her mind, and the effect of this verse of Scrip- 
ture. ‘I'he litde girl continued active, day and 
night, in her attendance; and had the happiness, 
after some time, of seeing her sister recover. Of- 
en too, when the mother’s heart was low, she would 
search her memory for some words of comfort from 
the Bible, and repeat them with a confidence in 
the peace and rest they would afford in time of 
trouble. 


aa 

God Sees Me.—Persons inclined to the sin of 
stealing, are satisfied if they can only be certain 
they shall not be discovered. I once heard it related, 
that a man who was in the habit of going toa 
neighbor’s cornfield to steal the ears, one day took 
with him his son, a boy of eight years of age. 
The father told him to hold the bag, while he look- 
ed if any one was near to see hin. After standing 
on the fence, and peeping through all the corn rows, 
he returned to take the bag from the child, and 
began his guilty work. ‘ Father,’ said the boy, ‘ you 
forgot to look somewhere else.’ The man dropt the 
bag in affright, and said, ‘Which way, child?’ 
supposing he had seen some one. ‘You forgot to 
look up to the sky to see if God was noticing you.’ 
The father felt this reproof of the child so much, 
that he left the corn, returned home, and never 
again ventured to steal; remembering the truth his 
child had taught him, that the eye of God always 
beholds us. ‘God sees me,’ is a thought that 
would keep us from evil acts, if we tried constantly 
to feel its truth. 


—-aLfeo— 

A Remarkable Instance-—Three females, (at 
North Yarmouth) the wives of sea captains, who 
were all at sea, in different parts of the world, were 
deeply impressed, and after severe convictions ob- 


tained comfort. Just about the same time, all, their 
absent husbands were converted at sea. The wives, 
meanwhile, were anxious for the spiritual welfare 
of their husbands, and the husbands were no less 
concerned for their wives. Judge what a happy 
meeting tley must have had, when they found what 
God had done for each other during their separa- 
tion.—Dr. Payson’s Memoirs. 
—-—La— 

Palaces.—It was a very prudent and Christian 
speech of Charles V. to the duke of Venice, who 
when he had showed him the glory of his princely 
palace and earthly paradise, instead of admiring 
it, or him for it, only returned him this grave and 
serious answer :—‘‘ Memento hec sunt que faciunt 


invitos mori.” &c.— These are the things which 


make us unwilling to die.” 


Mazims.—The most dangerous of wild beasts, is 
a slanderer—of tame ones, a flatterer. ; 
The world is a great book, of which they that 
never stir from home, read only the title page. 
There can be no affinity nearer than our country, 
War is the sink of all justice. 























CHILDHOOD. 
Gray morning o’er the mountain peers ; 
To heaven the stars are gliding back, 
Ere yet the ‘ prying eye of day’ 
Shall mark their noiseless track.— 
There’s not a sound in doors or out : 
The very birds are yet asleep ; 
The field flowers open silently ; 
The breeze just whispers and goes by ; 
And mountain-buds that steep 
Their perfume in the dews of night, 
Lie coldly in the lingering light. 
A shout !—the spell is broken up— 
The cottage echoes with the sound— 
The voice of glad surprise and mirth,— 
Tis heard by all around :— 
The frolic voice of childhood free ! 
My own delighted, laughing boy ! 
Just waking with the new-born day, 
The voice of rapture must have way, 
His heart is full with joy 5 
And on his lone couch as he lies, 
He sings to tell his ecstasies ! 
He sings aloud—a medley mass 
Of nursery rhyme, and infant lore,— 
No matter what the glorious theme, 
He sings it o’er and o’er :— 
He recks not, he, of such as may 
These clamorous sounds annoy, 
Who, half awakened, catch the strain 
And, murmuring, turn to rest again ;— 
He thinks of nought but joy :— 
Of grief and pain, his heart is free, 
And earth and sky are fair to see ! 
Who would not be a little child, 
Ere yet the shade of earthly care 
Hath fallen upon his happy heart, 
And chased the sunshine there ? 

~ With wisdom’s light, with fancy’s fire, 
Hereafter let thy bosom glow , 
But holy childhood’s blessed smile, 
Oh, let it linger yet a while 
Upon thy cherub brow! 
Shout on, my boy ! yet undefiled, 
Pour out thy happy heart, my child! Mrs. WELLs. 


For the Youth’s Companion. 
To a Sister on her 10th Birth Day. 


I would not, Sister, damp the joy 
That now is fighting up thine eye, 

Nor one fond hope of thine destroy, 
That now is rising happily 5 

I would not cloud thy youthful brow 
With all the darkling shades of care, 

Nor check from thy fond heart the flow 
Of feeling freely rising there. 

But rapidly thy youthful years 
Adown the stream of time wiil glide, 

And thy young hopes, and joys, and fears, 
Will leave thee in thy pride,— 

And friends will leave thee one by one 
To sleep their last long sleep, 

And thou wilt feel that thou art lone, 
And left on earth to weep. 

Then while thy youthful eves are bright 
With healthful radiant glow, 

Look to the source of heavenly light 
Immortal pleasures to bestow ; 

While in the strength and bloom of youth, 
O ! let thy heart to God be given ; 

So shall the rays of glorious truth 
Illume thy path to heav’n. 


S. B. B. 
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THE DISOBEDIENT SKATERS 


Said William to George, ‘It is New Year’s day, 
So, on with your cap! and,- away ! away ! 
We'll off to the pond—and so merry a play 

Who ever had before ? 
Re quick ! be quick ! if you would not be chid 
For doing what father and mother forbid ! 
So under your coat let the skates be hid 

And we’ll over the ice once more.” 


They’re up, and they’re off--and the skates are tied 
On their run-away feet—then, away they glide 
Far over the pond, where ‘tis deep and wide, 
Unconscious of danger near. 
But see ! the ice is beginning to bend! 
It cracks ! it cracks ! and their feet descend ! 
On nothing around can their hopes depend ; 
And their cheeks are pale with fear. 


Rut their flight to the pond had caught the eye 
Of a neighboring peasant, who lingering nigh, 
Beholds their danger and hears their cry, 

And hastens to give them aid. 
Then, as home they are brought, all dripping and cold, 
To all who the sorrowful sight behold, 
As the worst ofthe tale, with reproach ’tis told 


That the parents were disobeyed. [Juv Mis. 








